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VARIATIONS OF ROME— THE DOCTRINE OF 
JUSTIFICATION. 
" When, in expositions of faith, variations were seen among 
Christians, they were ever considered as a mark of false- 
hood and inconsistency in the doctrine propounded. Faith 
■peaks with simplicity ; the Holy Ghost sheds pure light ; 
and the truth which He teaches has a language always 
uniform. All that varies, all that is overlaid with doubtful 
or studiously ambiguous terms, has always appeared sus- 
picious, and not only fraudulent, but even absolutely false ; 
because it betrays an embarrassment with which truth is 
unacquainted.'' These are the words of the famous Bos&net, 
in his well-known work, entitled " History of the Varia- 
tions of the Protestant Churches." We propose, in this 
article, to apply the test of truth and falsehood, above 
laid down, to the Roman Catholic doctrine of Justification. 
We select this dogma, not because it is the only one re- 
specting which a variation in the teaching of the Church 
of Rome can be shown, but because of the important place 
which it occupies in the system of Christian doctrines. If 
it can be proved that, on so vital a question as the di- 
vinely appointed means for obtaining pardon of sins and 
restoration to the favour of God, the authoritative teach- 
ing of the Church of Rome (as defined by the Council of 
Trent) is both at variance with the general faith of Chris- 
tendom in preceding ages, and has never been universally 
received by her own professing members since, it will be 
idle to contend for the infallibility of that Church, and un- 
necessary to disprove it, in the case of doctrines of inferior 
moment. 

We assert, then, first, that the Tridentine doctrine of 
Justification is not in unison with the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, as far back as we are able dis- 
tinctly to trace it. And, secondly, that from the period of 
the Council of Trent to the present hoar there has existed 
a diversity of opinion in the Romish Church upon this 
fundamental article of faith. 

As to our first position, it admits of easy proof, notwith- 
standing such bold assertions as that of Dr. Mohler,* who 
states that " the Church [of Rome] now [at the Council 
of Trent] exalted to the highest degree of certainty, and 
reduced to the form of a dogma, what had been always 
and universally tanght." In opposition to this reckless 
assertion, and in proof that it actually inverts the truth, 
we shall content ourselves with adducing a few plain 
fact3, which show, beyond all doubt, that there always 
existed in the body of the Latin Church a number of 
men of the highest reputation for learning and sanctity, 
who held, in the mai*, that view of Justification which 
the Council of Trent condemned as heretical. 

The first name we shall mention is that of Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo, the greatest of all the Fathers, and the 
highest authority on matters of doctrine of all the Doctors 
of the Western Church. It is certain that the great African 
bishop taught essentially the doctrine which the Church 
of Rome now denounces as Protestant and Jansenist 
heresy. In fact, it was from the study of that Father 



fymboU, Book t, chap. 3, sec. 15. 



that Luther was led to doubt the received doctrine of 
the Roman Church of his day on the subject of Justifi- 
cation; and from the same source he derived mainly, 
if not wholly, his own doctrine on the point. Some 
Romish authorities, indeed, naturally anxious to have 
Augustine on their side, have endeavoured to reconcile 
his statement with the Tridentine dogma. But so 
fntile on attempt has been abandoned by many of their 
ablest divines, including the celebrated Maldonutus. So, 
also, Dr. Mohler, in his remarks on the authority of the 
Fathers (Symbolik, i. v. 42), says, "No Church Father, 
even the most eminent, ever succeeded in imposing his 
own peculiar views on the Church. Augustine is a re- 
markable illustration of this. What writer ever acquired 
a higher authority than he? Yet his theory of original 
sin and grace was not that of the Church, and herein pre- 
cisely he shows himself a good Catholic that he himself 
gives us the permission toexamine his private opinions, and 
to in only what is sound." Here it is candidly con- 
fer., that Augustine's views on the point in question 

are not those of the Church of Rome: and, similarly, the 
college of the Sorbonne condemned the Jansenist Arnauld, 
though ho published the words of Augustine side by side 
with his own, and no one could detect anj difference 
between them. And yet (and a very striking comment 
it furnishes upon the boasted harmony concerning 
Doctrine that prevails in the Romish communion; 
the doctrine of Augustine on the question of Divine 
grace and its mode of operation was declared to be 
that of the Chnrch by Pope Clement VIII.; and 
the Universities of Salamanca, Douay, and Louvain pro 
claimed adhesion to it. They were unable to deny, though 
the authorised teaching of the Church of Rome (as es- 
tablished at Trent) required them to do so, that Augus- 
tine's views were extensively held in every age of the 
Church, subsequent to his time. Thus, Pope Celestine 
(a.d. 131) addressed a letter to the Bishops of Gaul, 
exhorting them to follow the doctrine of Augustine. A 
few years later, Cassian of Marseilles espoused the doctrine 
of the Semi-Pelagians, and wasvehementlyopposedon the 
Augustinian side by Prosper of Aquitaine, a saint in the 
Roman Calendar. The views of Prosper were maintained 
also by Fulgentius, Bishop of Ruspen, whose name stands 
on the first page of the Roman martyrology. The Augusti- 
nian doctrine of free grace was also constantly asserted by 
Councils and Popes. Thus, in the fifth century (417, 
418) it was declared by African (Councils ; and, half a 
century later, by the Council of Orange, whose decision 
was confirmed by Pope Boniface II. Of the other Popes 
who held it, it is enough to mention the names of Leo 
the Great, Gelasius, and Gregory the Great. Oi the great 
Church Writers, between the sixth and ninth centuries, we 
need notice only Isidore of Seville, the venerable Bede, 
and Alcuin. In the 9th century broke out the famous 
Predestmarian controversy. Gottschalk, who advanced 
the doctrines of Augustine, was supported by manyof the 
most learned divines and best men of the age, and, 
amongst the rest, by Prudentins, Bishop of Troyes, who is 
worshipped as a saint in the Romish Church. He 
violently assailed John Scotus, the leading advocate of the 
other side, and charged him with a direct attack on the 
doctrines of divine grace. Pope Nicholas I. clearly 
inclined towards the side of what would now be called the 
Jansenist party. In the llth century, Ansel en, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, wrote treatises on the subjects in 
question ; and used expressions relative to faith in the 
atonement, as the sole hope of a dying sinner, which 
might be written by the strongest advocate for the Pro- 
testant doctrine of Justification. b Bernard, " the last of 



* t.g. — " Age ergo, dura In te est anima tua, el semper gratlas, et 
in hac sola morte totam ndnciam tuam construe. Huic morti te 
totum commute : hac morte te totnm contege, eique te totum Involve. 
Et si Dominus te voluerit judicare, die, Domiue, mortem Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi objicio inter me et judicium tuum: aliter tecum 
nou coutendo." Vlti. Chemnitz, Exam. Cone. Trid. pars. 1, p. 144. 
What a painful contrast do these beautiful words present when 
placed alongside those in which a modern Romish writer describes 
the condition of mind suitable to a dying sinner. "He addresses 
himself to his crucifix: he interests the Blessed Virgin in his behalf ; 
he betakes himself to his palron Saints; he calls his good Angel to 
his side; he professes his desire of that sacramental absolution which 
for circumstances he cannot obtain ; he exercises himself in acts ol 
faith, hope, charity, contrition, resignation, and other virtues suitable 
to his extremity." Newman's Lectures on Anglican difficulties, IX. 
p. 242. 



the Fathers," is an eminent witness on the same side, in 
the 12th century. His death-bed words are preserved, in 
which, renouncing all dependence on his own worthiness, 
he pleaded the death and merits of Christ as his sole 
ground of confidence.' In the same century, the 
famous " Master of the Sentences," Peter Lombard, held 
the same doctrine. In the 13th century, Thomas Aquinas, 
the greatest of the Schoolmen, and into whom it 
was commonly said the soul of Augustine had mi- 
grated, was an illustrious defender of the same truths. 
And so also was Bonaventura, " The Seraphic Doctor,.". 
In the same century, Edmund, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and who was canonized by Pope Innocent V., adopted 
the doctrinal views of Augustine. In the following cen- 
tury (14th), Thomas Bradwardin, surnamed " The Pro- 
found Doctor," maintained in the strongest terms the 
natural depravity of man, and his sole hope of recovery 
through the atonement of Christ. In the 15th century 
we have on the same side a man whose name is dear to uni- 
versal Christendom, Thomas a Kempis. All and each of them 
bore witness to the truths which Rome now calls heresy. 

Early in the 16th century, Pope Adrian VI., writing on 
the Eucharist, employed the strongest language in repro 
bation of any idea of dependence on human merit, how- 
ever explained, or self-preparation of the heart. 11 

We come now to the Council of Trent. In the sixth 
session of that Council (1547), held when only fifty 
seven prelates were present, a decree on Justification was 
drawn np. There is, perhaps, no part of the proceedings 
of the Council on which historians are less agreed than 
this. Yet, even if we follow the ultramontane Pallavicino, 
we shall find that some of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the assembly held opinions utterly at variance 
with those of the remainder, and closely similar to those 
of the Protestants.' 

The dominant party were eager to frame decisions 
which should put an end to all chance of accommodation 
with the Protestants. But then arose the difficulty of 
condemning as heresy wbatthe great Doctors of the Church 
had for centuries held. The question at issue regarded 
both the nature of justification and its cause. As to it* 
nature — whether it consists in pardon of sin 'and recon- 
ciliation with God ; or whether it includes also inherent 
holiness. And as to its cause, while all agreed that the 
atonement of Christ is the ultimate meritorious cause of 
a sinner's acceptance, there was a difference of opinion 
respecting the immediate, or (in logical phrase) formal 
cause. Some held (in this agreeing with the Protestants), 
that the best works, even of a Christian man, are im- 
perfect and sinful, and, therefore, cannot, under any 
point of view, constitute a ground of acceptance with- 
God. Others maintained that it is by a habit of the soul, 
whether of grace or love, that justification is attained. 
Cardinal Contarini, who had been Papal Legate at the 
Diet of Ratisbon, had composed a treatise, in which the- 
former view was maintained. In this treatise he com- 
plained that if any one ventured to magnify the grace of 
God, and urge the necessity of it, he was judged a 
Lutheran, and condemned for heresy.' He was now 
dead, but his arguments influenced several of the Prelates 
at Trent Nay, the doctrine was preached, in the Council 
itself, by Marinari the Carmelite,. and in language which 
might have issued from the lips of a Lutheran.' In the 



e " Fateor non sum diguns ego, nee propriis possum rneritls regnnm 
obtinere ccelorum. Cceterum duplici jure illud obtioens Dominus mens, 
hsereditate scilicet Patris, etmerito passionis; altero ipse contentua, 
alteram mini donat: ex cujus dono, Jure illud mini vendicaas, non 
confundor." Vid. Chemnitz. 1. c. 

rf "Non sine magna temeritate et damnabili elatlone animi quia 
innitltur propriis meritis, aut preparation! per coufessionem oris, 
cordis compunctionem, aut alias, tanquam ex iis dignus sit venerablle 
sacraraentum eucharistiss suraere : sunt enim merita nostra et prajpa- 
ratio relut baculus aruudlneus col dum qnis Innlxus fuerit confringi- 
tur, et perforat manum innitentia". Adrian, in Ir. Sent, de Sacr. 
Euch. 

*" Among the members of the Council were many whoheld opinion 
on this point (justification) entirely similar to those of the Protet* 
tanta." Ranke, Hist, of the Popes, book ii., s. 6. 

/The passages in Contarloi's " tractatns de jnstiflcatione," which 
assert the true doctrine, are fonnd in the edition of 1571, bnt were ex- 
panded by the Inquisition from the edition published at Venice 
in 158?. 

' His sermon Is given by Le Flat, Monom. ad. Cone. Trld. illtutr. 
L,p.lS. 
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debates, also, which took place in the Congregations, 
held piior to the decree, we find the Bishop of Cava 
attributing justification wholly to ^fith.* Cardinal Pole 
and the Archbishop of Sienna heldHie<same view* ; and 
both left the Council. I tig renan-kible that some of 
those who were strongest in supporting the Papal supre- 
macy approximate djo the Protestant view of Justification. 
Thus, Albert Pighius, who put forward, in his work on 
the hierarchy, the most ultramontane views respecting the 
Papacy, is accused, by Bellarmine, of unsoundness on 
the question of Justification ; and the Bishop of Ritonto, 
whose sermon at Trent was full of the grossest flatteries 
of the Pope, delivered a statement harmonizing with the 
views of the reformers about Justification. To reconcile, 
or, at least, to gloss over, such discordant opinions, a 
decree was cjrawn up, containing very obseure and in- 
enmristent statements ; and which, consequently, gave 
occasion to violent disputes in the Romish Church itself. 
Ho-BOonerwas-the session ended, than Dominic a. Soto, 
who took a leading part in the debates, published a book, 
vihioh was answered by Andreas Vega, his chief opponent ; 
and each of them claimed the authority of the Conueilfnr 
his opinion. Not long after the close of the Council, the 
diversity of opinion in the Romiah Church on the sub- 
ject of Justification became still more apparent. Michael 
Bains, Chancellor of the University of Louvain (the fore- 
most in the condemnation of Luther), and one of the 
theologians sent by Philip II. to Trent, published certain 
opinions, which were denounced as unsound, on the very 
subjects treated in the sixth session. Some of these 
opinions were condemned by Pope Pius V. in a bull, 
dated 1567; some he did not venture specifically to con- 
damn, because he knew they were held by the whole 
Dominican order, who were now engaged with the Jesuits 
in a violent dispute on these very topics. The Domini- 
ons held opinions, which, as Cardinal du Perron said, a 
Protestant might subscribe to. The Jesuits had changed 
their doctrine. On their first institution, they were devoted 
followers of Aquinas; bnt they gradually gave up their 
adhesion to this great teacher, and finally adopted views 
utterly opposed to his, partly through jealousy of the 
Dominicans, and partly through opposition to the Pro- 
tectants. Francis Borgia, the third 'general of the Jesnit 
order, and a saint of the Boman Charon, held opinions 
which several Protestants, who were burnt at Valladolid, 
declared to be identical with their own. In 1588 ap- 
peased the work of the Jesnit Molina, on the concord of 
free will with the gifts of grace. He maintained that 
Awe will, even without the help of grace, can produce 
morally good works ; that it can resist temptation ; and 
•an elevate itself to various acts of hope, faith, love, and 
repentance. The publication of this work led to an open 
Mptnre between the Jesnits and Dominicans, rope 
(Moment VI II. committed the investigation of the question 
to a congregation of divines; and he would probably 
have pronounced his decision in favour of the Domini- 
eejta, only for his death, which took place in 1605. His 
snooeaaor, Paul V., deoreed that each party should retain 
liberty of opinion until a formal decision should be pro- 
tmanced. The congregation had held more than one 
kemdred sessions, during a period of more than eight 
years, and this was the result Truly, the Council of 
Treat had succeeded in wrapping up their meaning in 
"letf impenetrable obscurity. In 1040, the contro- 
y, which was left undecided by the above-named 
s, was revived by the publication of Cornelius J an 
t'a famous work, Augustinus. He bad been chancellor 
of Louvain (like Baius before him), and Bishop of 
Jipf ea, end had devoted twenty years of study to the great 
Latin father. He declared that he was delivering no 
new doctrine, but that which had been the immemorial 
teething of the Church. We cannot now enter upon 
•tdetail of the Jansenist controversy, in which the Jesuits 
at last triumphed; suffice it to say, that at the end of all the 
lean injustice by which these opinions were attempted to 
let stifled, there was still no unity of doctrine in the 
Church of Borne. During tbe very period when tbe per- 
secution -was at its height there was an utter want of 
agreement upon the disputed doctrine among the leading 
Gtmrobmen. Tbe Jansenist tenets, long after their intend- 
ed extinction, spread over Spain, Germany, and Italy, 
and were proclaimed even iu the pulpits of Borne. 
Holland «s at present tbe head quarters of Jansenism. 
The Jansenist Church at Utrecht, though anathematized 
by many Popes, has continued to receive comTmtnica- 
taeaa, letters, and tbe fullest acknowledgment from 
Batmen Bishops, and other ecclesiastics. The existence 
aT such a party within the pale of the Romish Chnrch is 
a atandiog proof of want of unity of doctrine in that com- 
mtiaion; and furnishes an unanswerable org. ad hominem 
veheu Boman Catholics taunt us with our sectarian divi- 
sions. Thus, then, (to return to tbe point whence we 
set ant), the Church of Borne is committed by the 
Ce*»>ci lof Trent to a doctrine respecting Justification at 
variance with Scripture, and with the teaching of the 
best end wisest men of all ages, since the days of Au- 
gustine. And within tho pale of that Church there has 
existed, ever since the decree of Trent, a wide diversity 
of opinion on the very point which that decree pro- 
fessed to fix infallibly and immutably. 

' • " Ex adverso mintu recto dlsserult Cavensu, qnlprofrm oration* 
emua ipsi fidel airogabat," Pallar. Lib. vUl., chap. 4., s, 11. 



ST. THOMAS OF CANTEBBUBY. 
Ocr readers have heard something lately °' saints, and 
may like to hear more. 

We reverence and honour the saints of God. Polycarp, 
jB-ugustine^anoVCyprian were, men " subject to like pas- 
sions as we are ;" so was Elijah "(Tames v. 17 ), whom God 
took up into heaven in a chariot of fire (2 Kings ii. 11, 
4 "Kings, Douay ), so were Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob ; 
and Moses too; and all tbe noble list of witnesses, " of 
whom the world was not worthy." (Heb. ch. xi.) Like 
St. Paul, the saints had their treasure in earthen ves- 
sels. ( 2 Cor. iv. 7.) And the grace of God is the more 
magnified in their weakness. In every age God has had 
chosen vessels, whom he has -made lights in tbj> world; 
and we reverence and honour his saints for that which he 
has wrought in them. But the more we reverence the 
saints of God, the more we must protest against the ma- 
nufacture of false saints. We have shown how saints are 
made out of other persons' bones. (Cathoijc Layjun, 
Nov. '05, Cornelius; August, "54, p. 02, Theudosia.) 
And we object to men being put into the list for very 
questionable or very wicked actions. Thomas A'Beeket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was mnrdered in the year 
1170, or, "as it is the fashion with some to call him, " St. 
Thomas of Canterbury," appears to us to be a saint of very 
questionable character. We shall take our account of 
his doings from the letters of Pope Alexander III., of 
Thomas A'Beeket himself, and Gilbert, who was then 
Bishop of London, and from the accounts given by the 
learned Jesnits, Labbe and Coss&rt, in their great work 
" Concilia Generalia." From them we quote the letters 
also, except those of Bishop Gilbert and the English 
clergy, which we quote from Stillingfleet, who quotes the 
MS. in the Cotton library. Oxford. 

Labbe and Cossart relate as follows, from Matthew 
Paris, an old English historian ! — " In the year of our 
Lord, 1 164, January 25, in presence of King Henry II., 
at Clarendon, the president being John of Oxford, by 
command of the king himself, there being present also 
the archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, counts, barons, 
and chief men of the kingdom, there was made a recog- 
nition, or record, of some part of the customs and liber- 
ties of his ancestors — viz., of King Henry, his grandfa- 
ther, and of other things which ought to be observed in 
the kingdom and held by all, on account of dissensions 
and discords often arising between the clergy and judges 
of onr lord the king and other princes of the kingdom."* 

Then follow the customs of England, in sixteen heads, 
of which we can only mention here that about which the 
chief debate arose—viz., III. — that clergymen accused 
should answer in the king's court for such crimes as ought 
to be answered for iu that court, and in the Church-court for 
such things as should be answered for in tbltcovrtT'hM 
that if a clergyman was convicted of a crime, or had con- 
fessed it, the Church ought not to protect him any fur- 
ther from justice. * 

The question arose thus : Philip de Btoc, a canon of 
Bedford, had committed murder. He was to be tried by 
the Chief Justice, according to English law ; but his 
bishop, and Archbishop Becket, would not give up the 
murderer. They denied the king's right to punish a clergy- 
man for murder, and said that the murderer, being a 
clergyman, had only to perform the penance directed by 
them. It was against this attempt of theirs that King 
Henry introdueed that third article. 

We now return to the history of what was done at the 
Assembly of Clarendon. 

" This recognition, or record, concerning the wicked 
customs and liberties, and dignities hateful to God, the 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, clergy, with the 
counts and barons, and all the chief men, rmore to, and 
firmly promised with their voices, on the word of truth, 
that they would hold and observe them to their lord the 
king, in good faitb, and without any prevarication, for 
ever. * 

A-further account, which Labbe and Cossart, the Jesuits, 
profess to take from " the Acts of Thomas of Canter- 
bury," in the Pope's own library at the Vatican, expressly 
states that Archbishop Becket was the first man who swore 
to keep and observe these customs:* The Jesuits give, 
however, tbe account of St. Thomas A'Becket's Tepent- 
ance. 

" Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, however, came 
to himself when he had yielded to unjust laws, and most 
detestable to all tbe faithful people of Christ, and had 
bound himself by an oath to observe them. Diligently 
examining the thing which he had rashly perpetrated, be 

« L»t>be and Cnas., Con. Gen., vol. x., 1425. Ed. Parts, 1671. We 
will aire tbe Latin wherever it is of importance. 

* Clcrtci acrosatt de quacunque re, aummaniti m ludieiarlo reels 
venient In curiam ipstua reapoaaori ibidem de hoc, undo videbUur 
curls regis. quod lot alt respondendum, et in curia ecclesiastic* node 
videbitur quod ftbl sit respondendum ; Lta quod regis juatltiartna nut- 
let in curiam eaactat eoclesiaa, ad Tidendnra quomodo res lbi traetabi- 
tur. Et si clerical eonvlctua vel confmetu fuerit, non debet eum de 
astero eceleala tueri.— Con. Gen. x„ 1426 

c Hanc recognltionem sive recordationem de conanetndinlbos et 
iibertatibus iulqais, et digmUtibus Deo deteatablilbus, archiepiacopi, 
episcopi, abbatae, priores, clerua, cum cftmitibua et Baronibus ac 
proceribus euncUa, jnraverunt, et nrnUter in verbo veritatta prorai'e- 
rant. viva voce tenendes et ebservandaa domino regi et hteredibus 
sufs. bona fide et absque male ingenio in perpeuium.— Con. Gen. x., 
1437. 

* Primus igltra- ante omnes arcaipnesul is pnstaxata forma se obli- 
ge!, quod videlicit reirUs conauetudinea foret observatums bona ade.— 
Con. Gen , vol. x., 1428. 



severely afflicted himself with austere food, and humbled 
bis body in clothing, suspending himself from the ser- 
vice of the altar, until by -confession and worthy fruits of 
.penitence he .had merited - * to be absolved by the Supreme 
Pontiff. * 

"The Acts" in the Pope's library accordingly compare 
his conduct to the fall and repentance of David and St. 
Peter — though it does seem to us that the resolution to 
screen murderers from punishment, after he had sworn to 
let them be punished, does hardly deserve the name of 
repentance. Unfortunately, however, for the saint's cha- 
racter, we have another account of the transaction which 
it is not possible to disbelieve, because it is contained in 
a letter written to Archbishop Becket himself, by Gilbert, 
Bishop of London, who was present at the whole transac- 
tion. ' Bishop Gilbert's account is as follows :— " Three 
days all the bishops withstood the king's desire, and no 
threats ;ould move them ; but they resolved rather than 
yield, to die on the spot for Christ and his Church. At 
last Becket withdrew from them, and coming in again 
used these words to them ; — ' It is the king's pleasure 
that I should forswear myself at present, and Iwitl do it, 
and repent afterwards.' At the hearing of them they 
were all astonished, and their hearts failed them, and -so 
they all promised, on tbe word of truth, to observe the 
ancient customs." 

It would be something new to us to find that God's 
saints of old, who gave their bodies to death for tbe truth 
of the Gospel, ever thought it lawful to deceive even hea- 
then kings with false oaths, intending to break their 
oaths, and then to repent at leisure. But Becket's eon- 
duct was worthy of the object which he wauted to gain. 

Labbe and Cossart give the Pope's letter on this trans- 
action. The Pope says he has heard that Becket 
refrained from saying mass, " on account of some excess 
Brother." The Pope thinks it would give rise to scandal, 
and disapproves of it. The Pope gives some advice 
which we think no conscientious Christian can approve: 
" Yonr diligence ought prudently to consider that it makes 
a great difference when things are done of deliberation 
and one's own will, and when they are committed from 
ignoranee or from necessity. . . . Your intention 
gives the name to your work. For, as it is somewhere 
read, sin is so far voluntary, that unless it is voluntary it 
is not sin ; and the Lord Almighty does not consider the 
act of the agent, but considers rather the intention, and 
distinguishes the will."* So the Pope tells him to confess, 
and sends him absolution beforehand for what he has 
done. 

We think the above most dangerous advice to give to 
any sinner; and most unfit for one who had wilfully com- 
mitted perjury, intending to repent afterwards. 

In another epistle, the Pope thus directs him; "By 
no means observe what you have promised, bnt rather be 
careful to recall it, and study to be reconciled to God 
and the Church, for the unlawful promise." * 

That the Pope was not much shocked at the false oath 
appears from the fact, that in several epistles afterwards, 
be advises Becket to deceive the King still further. One 
instance will suffice': " And if in these things all matters 
do not succeed to your wishes, at present ditsembte, in- 
tending in process of time to bring back all things which 
ought to be corrected to their former state, with the help 
of the Lord."' 

Strange advice from "the bead of Christ's Church on 
earth" to one who had already " dissembled," even to 
perjury itself. " Like master., like man." We could hardly 
expect the Archbishop to be more scrupulous than the 
Pope, or the Saint a greater lover of truth than he that 
gave him absolution for perjury. 

"St. Thomas" was an apt pupil. He learnt to rant as 
bravely as any Pope of them all. When he had fled the 
kingdom, he wrote to the English bishops as follows : — 

"My most beloved brothers, why do you not rise up 
for me against the wicked? . . . We have borne with 
this lord, the King of England, enough, and too much. 
. . .'It seems tome a dangerous and intolerable thing, 
you should hitherto leave unpunished so great excesses 
of him and his officials, about the Church of God, and 
ecclesiastical persons. . . . That writing in which 
are contained those — not customs, but rather deformities 
— by which the Church of England is disturbed and con- 
founded, and the authority of that writing, we, having 
invoked the grace of the Holy Spirit, have publicly con- 
demned and quashed ! And we excommunicato all the 
observers, enforcers, counsellors, aiders, and defenders 
of them ; and by God's authority and our own, we absolve 



« Con. Gen.au, 1417. 

/ Labbe aud Coesart do not give this letter. We quote It from 
Stillingfleet'a works, vol. v. p. 717, who gives the reference. Glib. 
Lond. Ephtt. Tho. Cantuar., 1 i., ep. 126, In Ood. Cotton MS. 

* Oeeaelone cojusdam exeetsaa. .... Debet autcm diugenv 
tla tna prudenter advertere, quod plnrlmum Interest, quaado ex de- 
llberatione et propria voluntate, et quando ex ignoranUa vel necessi- 
tate aiiqua comtnlttuntur. . . Inteotio tna opert tuonomen imponlt. 
Nam, stent et aHbi legitur, usque adeo voiubtarlum eat peeeatam, ut 
nisi merit votuntarlum, non alt peeeatam. Et omnipotent Daminas 
Den factum agentis attendit, sed conslderat potius intttntionem, et 
dijudicat voiuntatem.-Con. Gen. x., 1430. 

* . . . Quod promisistis nullatenna observetis, sed hoe pottos 
revoetre curetis; et de promiasione HllcUa Deo studeatis et oectaaue 
reeoncuiari. — Con. Gen. x., 1194, 

* Et si tibi iu his Doo omnia secundum beneplacitum tuum succe- 
dant ; ad prsefens disslmnlea, qua) corrigenda fuerint, ad statum prls- 
tinum, procesau cemporls, eutoie Domino, redacturas.— Con. Gen. x., 
1203. 



